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THE HORSE. 


In the beginning of the year 1794, a ludi- 
crous incident occurred in the castle yard, Dub- 
lin. A farmer had sometime before purchased 
an old troop horse which was unfit for service. 
The animal being naturally quiet, he mounted 
his daughter upon him, and sent her with milk 
to town, where she unluckily arrived just at the 
time of relieving guard. The horse hearing 
the music to which he had Seen accustomed, 
became ungovernable by his fair rider, and 
trotting, snuffing and snorting, bolted into the 
castle yard, with his rider and her milk-pails, 
and took his place in the midst of the ranks, to 
the no small amusement of all present. 

A gentleman, walking on the slope of the 
Downs, near Brighton, was passed by a person 
ona strong, spirited horse, at nearly full speed. 
This horse had formerly been in a calvary regi- 
ment, and was instantly recognized by the gen- 
tleman, who, as he was dashing by him, vocif- 
erated in a loud and authoritative tone the com- 
manding word, “Halt!” It was a mandate to 
which the animal had been trained, and he had 
not forgotten it. 

The check it produced was as sudden as ef- 
fectual; the rider, completely unprepared for 
such a shock, was thrown over the horse’s head, 
and alighted on his back, some yards in advance, 
happily, he received no injury in consequence. 

Nore. My readers will not suppose that it 
is intended, by giving them this little anecdote, 
that I wish to inculcate anything in them so 
rash and unwise as this action of stopping the 
horse ; but it is to illustrate the wonderful pow- 
ers of this beautiful animal, and to lead their 
minds to think of the goodness of Him who 
has o— the horse, with so many other things, 
for the gratification and use of man in this nat- 
ural world.— Wilson’s Anecdotes. 


Moral Gales. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE MAY-QUEEN. 


It was the first dawning of the loveliest 
month of Spring, bright and gentle May. The 
sun had broken the slumber of the people, 
clouds which curtained the eastern sky, and 
verging proudly from their rich folds, bathed 
the earth in a shower of golden light—a thous- 
and fairy brilliants, which shone on every shrub 
and blade, caught the bright sunbeams, and 
sent- back rainbow hues from. their. crystal 
depths. The soft music of murmuring cas- 
cades-came ‘from the mountain dell, and the 
























warm breathings of Spring swept the 
dark shade of the pine grove. 

In a neatly furnished room in 
one of the pleasant homes of the 
village of M., sata lovely girl of 
sixteensummers. There was noth- 
ing brilliant or assuming in her man- 
ner, and she might not have been 
called beautiful by the world ; but 
an expression so pure and artless 
lingered about her fair girlish brow, 
and beamed from her deep blue eye, 
there was something so soul-like in 
every feature, that she won the 
heart at once. Her form was very 
slight, and her cheek ordinarily pale, 
but now it was tinged with the rose, 
and a bright expression of delight, 
pervaded her countenance, for she 
was chosen “ Queen of the May,” 
and her mind was filled with joyful anticipa- 
tions. 

At length the beautiful flower-wreath which 
she had been arranging was completed, and 
the blue ribbon tastefully confined it. Arising, 
she walked to the window, and throwing aside 
the muslin drapery that screened it, lingered to 
admire the scenery which it overlooked. “Qh 
how delightful” she exclaimed, almost invol- 
untarily, and then, as if recalling herself, she 
hastened from the room. 

It was not strange that Ada Leyden was 
loved by every one who knows her, for love for 
all, first existed in her own heart. Her mother 
had long been an invalid, and thus she had 
learned to live more for others than for herself. 
No one could officiate like Ada. So tender, 
so kind, and so attentive to every want. Nev- 
er weary of sacrificing her own happiness for 
hers—she delighted in showing her every at- 
tention in her power. She needed only to see 
those around her happy, to make her life as 
happy. Only to see the pathways of others 
cloudless, and hers was perpetual sunshine. 

In a little time her beautiful hair was ar- 
ranged, and her white dress tastefully adjusted. 
- ‘here, is it not pretty,” she exclaimed, as she 
entered her mother’s room, “I have been work- 
ing upon it all the morning, and at length it is 
completed.” But she laid down the little of- 
fering as she noticed her mother’s unusually 
pale face, and in a moment exclaimed,— 
“you are not as well as usual this morning, 
mother, and I will not leave you. I will not 
go to the May party.” 

“TI do not wish you to deprive yourself of 
the pleasure of going, Ada. It is only a tem- 
porary illnesss that has effected me, and indeed 
it would not do for the Queen to absent her- 
self. It is quite indispensable to the occasion 
that she preside,” she added with an affection- 
ate smile. “The wreath is certainly very 
pretty, and Annie will be delighted with it; 
but are you not almost ready to go 2” 

“ Almost. I asked Ellis to have my basket 
ready, that I might start a little earlier, and 
call upon Annie on my way to the grove.” 
“T only wish that Harry was here to attend me,” 
she added with a sigh. She did not notice the 
tear which trembled on her mother’s cheek as 
she spoke. But she hastened to fill a vase with 
flowers, which she placed on the stand, with 
a book which her mother wished to read, and 
after bidding her good morning, left the room. 

Ada had a brother two years older than her- 
self, whom she loved with the deepest affection. 
Their father had died in their childhood, and 
the continued illness of Mrs. L., had been a 
disadvantage to the adventure-loving Harry. 
It had been his favorite wish to cross the ocean, 
and when at the age of sixteen, his mother re- 


luctantly consented, the summit of his desires 
was gained. He embarked in a vessel for 
China, under the direction of an acquaintance 
of theirs and the care of the Captain. 

At first, letters came so frequently and so 
full of kind wishes, and withthe approbation of 
his friend, that they felt but little anxiety for 
his safety. But now two long years had pass- 
ed, and they had received no tidings from him ; 
they had almost despaired of seeing him again. 
The anxiety which her mother felt for him, 
seemed to cause her gradually to decline; and 
the thought of leaving her for a whole day, 
left Ada undecided. However she knew that 
she would not allow her to remain at home, 
and she was soon on her way to the little grove 
which had been selected for their reception. 
Coming to a little footpath in the woods, she 
followed its shady windings, until she reached 
a little cottage. Opening the door softly, she 
entered the only room which the house contain- 
ed. The bright sunbeams stole through the 
open windows and lay on the floor. Ona low 
bed at one side of the room, lay the little suf- 
ferer whom she had come to visit. “Oh Ada, 
you have come,” a sweet voice exclaimed, 
and the white arms were raised to encircle 
her neck, as Ada bent down and kissed her 
pale cheek. “Yes, Annie, and to crown you 
as May Queen,” she said, as she placed the 
wreath on her head. After leaving a little bun- 
dle for her mother, Ada left the cottage with 
the many thanks of the little invalid, and hur- 
ried on. Reaching the grove, she heard the 
sound of merry voices, and in a moment she 
was greeted by her companions. It was in- 
deed a lovely spot. Encircled with tall pines, 
and a little sheet of water gleamed through the 
shade like a silver mirror. 

The day passed rapidly away. They erected 
a May pole and the boys brought evergreens in 
their hats to build a throne for the Queen. 
Then there was choosing the “ Maids of Hon- 
or,” and crowning the aml and the hours 
passed so quickly, they could scarcely account 
for it, when four o’clock was announced, and 
their rural repast was taken. 

Finally, came the songs selected for the oc- 
casion, and the boat-ride on the lake, after 
which they parted and returned to their several 
homes. Ada walked alone as there was no 
one of the party who lived near her mother’s 
house. The sun was just setting, and the earth 
was flooded with its golden radiance. As she 
reached the house, and entered the door, a 
strange voice was heard within the little par- 
lor, and her heart beat quickly, as she si- 
lently admitted the inquiry, “ can it be Harry 2” 
A moment she faltered, and then opening the 
door she entered the room; and in a moment 
she was in Harry’s arms. Yes it was him re- 
turned again, tired of wandering, and to re- 
main at home. They had been delayed in 
their passage by a storm, and narrowly escaped 
being wrecked. 

Ada’s joy was unbounded, and her mother 
gradually recovered her health as the lapse of 
years passed away. But the May Party was 
never forgotten by Ada, and she always recall- 
ed the events of the day with pleasure, for she 
felt that she had rendered others happy, as well 
as herself. CaRRIE. 


Greenfield, N. H. April 5, 1851. 





Use ror Countrerreits.—A dimer bell 
has been manufactured for ‘the: Boston jail, out 
of six hundred and ninety counterfeit. quarter 
eagles that. were found in the possession of two 
young men who were convicted of making and 





passing such coin. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE FALL OF BABYLON. 


It was evening in Babylon. The occupa- 
tions of the day were ended, the tread of the 
multitude and the busy hum of labor had ceas- 
ed. The inhabitants, wearied with the festivi- 
ties of the day, had retired to their dwellings ; 
the temples were deserted ; the altar fires had 
long been extinguished, and all was still save 
the gentle murmur of the Euphrates, and the 
sounds of revely which came, now and then, 
from the palace of Belshazzar. At the mon- 
arch’s banquet, were gathered the proudest of 
Assyrian lords, the sacred vessels taken from 
Jerusalem were brought there, and now by the 
idolater were profaned and polluted. The 
songs of praise to the idol gods rose from many 
voices, and the music of many instruments 
swelled triumphantly through the arches of the 
palace. The holy name of Jehovah was scoff- 
ed at. The people ridiculed, and with vessels 
consecrated to his service the proud Babylonians 
feasted and made merry. 

But suddenly the music ceased, the light 
laugh and merry jest were hushed, and the 
scoffs of the idolater were ended. Terror stole 
over each countenance and fear palsied each 
tongue, for a hand was seen tracing upon the 
wall, the appalling words, “ Mene, Mene, Te- 
kel, Upharsin.” For a time a dead silence 
reigned o’er that vast assembly, but at length 
the king with pale brow and ashy lips, trem- 
blingly: demanded the sooth-sayers; “Bring 
now the astrologers and the Chaldeans, and 
whosoever shall read this writing and show me 
the interpretation thereof, shall be clothed with 
scarlet, and have a chain of gold about his neck, 
and shall be the third ruler in the kingdom.” 

The hour passed on; the soothsayers and 
the wise men of Babylon had come and gone, 
but still the fearful writing remained uninter- 
preted upon the wall. The heart of the mon- 
arch was sorely troubled, and dread forbodings 
of coming evil oppressed each spirit. The 
night was far spent when the Queen entered 
the banquet-hall. With firm and unfaltering 
step she passed through the crowd to the king’s 
throne, and endeavored to inspire the troubled 
monarch with courage and hope. As a last 
resort, Daniel was summoned. Calmly and si- 
lently the holy man entered the hall, and gaz- 
ing upon the writing, stood fora few moments 
in thoughtful meditation. And now in agony 
the assembly waited his words, words from 
one whose God they had blasphemed, whose 
servants they had ridiculed, and whose name 
they had loaded with reproaches and calumny. 

At length he spoke. “O king this the in- 
terpretation of the writing,—God hath number- 
ed thy kingdom and finished it. Thou art 
weighed in the balances and art found want- 
ing. Thy kingdom is divided and given 
to the Medes and Persians.” As he ceased, a 
cry arose in the banquet-chamber, but it was 
quickly succeeded by one, louder and of more 

earful import from without. 


hour had come. A clash of arms was heard, a 


moment more, and armed men entered the pal- . 


ace. All hope of escape was cut off, and proud 
Belshazzar fell before the sword of Persia. 


Again it was evening in Babylon, but the . 
uiet.of: the: hour-was. broken. by the shouts of - 
Persian’.soldier; the-night wind bore to . 


the ear sounds of: lamentation and’ woe. The 
mother mourned a son slain, the wife a husband, 
the children a father. 








The avenging - 


All was-lone and dego- - 
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late, for thie glory of Babylon was departed, the | also is often found in leaves. Each leaf has a 
pride of many nations was laid low. Anronre.| frame work or skeleton on which the green 














Natural History. 








A FAITHFUL HORSE. 

A lady friend, not a thousand miles from 
Gotham, relates the following, which has struck 
us, rightly considered, as possessing an ele- 
ment of the pathetic in no ordinary degree. An 
old horse, that had served his master faithfully 
for some twenty-five years, was sold to a dro- 
ver from one of the little Long Island Sound 
villages near New Haven, and taken to that 
pleasant town for shipment to the West Indies. 
As the old fellow went away in new hands, he 
seemed to have a kind of instinctive presenti- 
ment that he was to return no more. He cast 
‘many a longing, lingering look behind,’ and 
whinnied his apprehensions so affectingly, that 
his old owner almost relented, and but for 
seeming childish, he would have followed and 
revoked the bargain, a course which his chil- 
dren who were watching the old horse depart, 
strenuously urged him to adopt. He disap- 
peared however, with his new master, and soon 
after, in company with a large drove of other 
horses, he was placed on board a vessel, which 
one afternoon in March, set sail from New Ha- 
ven for the West Indies. The vessel had hard- 
ly reached the open sound, at nightfall, before 
a storm began to ‘ brew,’ which by nine o’clock 
became so violent, that the safety of the ship, 
captain and crew was placed in imminent jeop- 
ardy. The craft labored so heavily that it was 
found necessary to throw over much of the live 
freight, which greatly encumbered the deck. 
The oldest and least valuable horses were se- 
lected, and among them was our four-legged 
‘hero’ The stormy waters of the Sound re- 
ceived the poor old fellow; but his ‘destiny ’ 
was not yet to be fulfilled. The shore, which 
the vessel had ‘hugged’ in the tempest, was 
only three miles distant, and this with more 
than ‘superhuman effort,’ he was enabled to 
reach, That very night his old master was 
awakened by the familiar ‘ whinnying’ of his 
faithful beast, over the long-accustomed door- 
yard gate ; saying like the old ‘ gaberlunzle- 
man’ in the Scottish song, 


‘Get up, good man, and let me in!” 


The familiar sound came like the voice of 
‘ Nat Lee’s spirit horse, as described by Dana 
in ‘the Buccaniers,’ to that remorseful master. 
He ‘did ‘ get up,’ and let the old steed into his 
wonted stall, which he thereafter occupied un- 
disturbed until his death. With an unerring 
instinct, that animal had travelled twenty-two 
miles, after reaching the shore, before he arriv- 
ed at the door of his old master. ‘T shall nev- 
er sell another old horse, said the original nar- 
rator of this story to our friend, ‘the longest 
day I live !—Knickerbocker. 
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INTERNAL STRUCTURE OF LEAVES. 


I intend in this number to tell you something 
about the internal structure of leaves. Ina 
former article I mentioned the names of the 


forms of several kinds of leaves, but I did not 
g about their physiology, that 
is, the science which treats of the functions or 
offices performed by the different organs of 


tell you anythin 


pulp is laid; this gives firmness to the whole, 
and also serves to convey and distribute the 
sap. These veins, as they are sometimes call- 
ed, run through every part of the leaf, and are 
many of them so minute, that they cannot be 
seen without a microscope. The green part of 
the leaf is not as it appears to us, merely a 
pulpy mass, but it consists of numerous cells, 
which are regularly arranged upona plen which 
varies in different parts of the leaf, Sometimes 
there are two strata of these cells, one be- 
longing to the upper side of the leaf, the other 
to the under. 
“The upper stratum is composed of one, two 
or three, or more compact layers of oblong cells 
placed endwise, while the lower stratum is not 
nearly as closely arranged, and the cells have 
many vacant spaces between them.” 
The Almighty Former has here, as in every 
thing he does, a wise object in view. The 
space between the cells being filled with air, 
and communicating readily with each other 
throughout the leaf, and also with the air out- 
side (by means of holes in the outside skin of 
the leaf) and the sun acting so powerfully as 
we know it does, and thus causing evaporation 
or the fluid which the leaves contain to escape, 
and the light and air necessarily being admitt- 
ed into the leaf, the sap would also be liable to 
escape by evaporation faster than it could be 
supplied by the stem and roots, and thus the 
leaf would shrivle and die just as it does when 
plucked from the plant. God has, however, 
provided a safeguard against this, by making 
the upper cells of the leaf to lie very closely 
together, as that part is directly exposed to the 
action ofthe sun. The form also of the upper 
cells is such that they present the least possi- 
ble surface to the sun’s rays. Thus in plants 
which are natives of very hot countries, the 
_ stratum is as closely compacted as possi- 
e. 
If you will examine the Oleander leaf, (this’ 
plant being a native of dry and hot Eastern 
lands,) you will find that the cells in the upper 
part of the leaf are as close together as possi- 
ble, while the Lily of our country has only a 
single layer of cells not very compact. This 
wise provision of the Creator, is why such 
plants as the Oleander, the Laurustinus will 
thrive in our hot rooms, when other plants 
which on accouut of its “ thick rind ” will some- 
times sustain a severe drought without injury. 
But perhaps my ‘little friends will ask what 
will be done when the season is very dry? 
The plant cannot live without some moisture, 
and of course it must die unless it has it. God 
has made provision for this also, and a most 
beautiful provision it is which I will tell you 
about in the next number. EstTELLe. 











Benevolence. 


THE LITTLE BLIND GIRL. 


A TRUE INCIDENT. 








The gentle breezes of Summer no longer 
floated in balmy softness over the plain, nor 
fanned the bright foliage of the forest trees. 
Summer had fled; and the rude winds of au- 
tumn whistled mournfully through the denuded 
branches of the grove, and swept with unpitying 
blight over the sweet little flowers, and paled 
their blushing heads, which now hung droop- 
ingly on their enfeebled stems. Thus, like 
the once beautiful flowers, lay the little blind 

irl, pale as the lily, wasting away, and en- 
eebled by the unsparing hand of disease, a 
disease producing blindness, and at the same 





which they are composed. ; 


The leaf of a plant is an “apparatus,” in 
which with the assistance of the sunlight, the 
sap is digested and converted into the proper 
This nourishment 
is absorbed by the root from the soil, and is 
then conducted through the stem into the leaves, 

The leaf is also intended to increase the 
green surface of the plant, and expose to the 
light and air the greatest practicable amount 
of the green matter upon which light exerts its 


nourishment of the plant. 


peculiar action. 


This green matter consists of very small 
ins, which are round or oval in form, and 
are found in little cells which I shall presently 
tell you about. You would scarcely believe, 
my little friends, that each leaf contains a small 
quantity of starch, but this is a fact, and lime 





time depriving her of the use of her delicate 
limbs; for this meek little sufferer had once 
enjoyed the blessing of sight, had delighted 
to look upon the beautiful flowers, and thought 
they seemed like angels of mercy and love, and 


winds can never come to sere the beautifi 


when she could no longer walk to water her 
flower beds, or visit her floral beauties, she 
would have them gathered and brought to her, 
and would lay them by her pale cheek, that 
she might enjoy their balmy fragrance. But 
now the flowers had faded and passed away, 
and the little blind girl, like them, had faded 
too, and was soon to pass from the stage of 
mortality, through the iron gates of death, to a 
land where disease with his’ unsparing hand 
cannot enter to pale the cherub cheek of inno- 
cence, and where autumn, with its ae 

u 


flowers which grow inthe garden that is wa- 
tered by the river of life and cheered with the 
genial rays of the sun of righteousness. The 
cold damps of death have gathered thick upon 
the pale high brow of the little blind girl, his 
icy hand is laid upon her -youthful heart, con- 
gealing its once warm blood and checking the 
current of life. Her stricken friends are weep- 
ing around the suffering one, but see! her lips 
slightly move, she whispers, “mother.” The 
fond mother bends her ear to catch the last 
words of her dying child. 

“Mother,” she says, “dont weep for me, I 
am not afraid to die; your little blind girl will 
soon be blind no longer. But whenI am gone, 
dear mother, I want you to give all my clothes 
to the little children that are poor, and tell 
them to go to the Sabbath school and learn to be 
good, for I wish all children to know how good 
the Lord is, and how happy they may be if they 
will do as their blessed Saviour has told them 
todo. And mother, plant my beautiful flow- 
ers on my grave, and in Spring and Summer, 
when they bloom, send some to the children, 
and tell them they grew upon the little blind 
girl’s grave. Farewell, dear mother, but do’nt 
forget the poor children and the flowers.” 

She said no more; the mother’s tears fell on 
the pale, pale face of her little blind girl, but 
the spirit had departed, and gone to the better 
land. 


Her little heart no longer beat, 
Hushed was her mortal breath ; 
Her soul had gone its God to meet, 

Beyond the gates of death. 

Now, dear children, let me say a word or 
two to you. When you are inclined to be 
fretful, and to murmur and repine because you 
cannot have everything you wish, think of the 
little blind girl; remember, she once enjoyed 
the delights arising from the blessing of sight, 
and the pleasures which flow from the fountain 
of health ; but for years she lingered, deprived 
of those blessings, and suffering under the rav- 
ages of an incurable disease. Yet she mur- 
murred not, her words were those of gratitude 
for the mercies she still enjoyed. She never 
repined, for she thought that God knew better 
what was for her good than she did herself, and 
she wished to be resigned to his will. It was 
because she was good that she was happy on 
earth, and when removed from earth she 
went home to be happy in heaven. Then be 
good, dear children, like the little blind girl, 
that you may be happy while here, and when 
our Maker calls you away, that you may go to 

im in Heaven to be happy forever.— O. Branch 











Nursery. 








A GENTLE BOY. 


“ Be very gentle with her, my son,” said Mrs. 
Butler, as she tied on her little girl’s bonnet, 
and sent her out to play with her elder brother. 
They had not been out very long before a 
cry was heard, and presently Julius came in 
and threw down his hat saying: 
“T hate playing with girls! There’s no fun 
with them; they cry in a minute.” 
“ What have you been doing to your sister ? 
I see her lying there on the gravel walk; you 
have torn her frock and pushed her down. I 
am afraid you forgot my caution to be gentle.” 
“Gentle! boys can’t be gentle, mother: its 
their nature to be rough, and hardy, and bois- 
terous. They are the stuff soldiers are made 
of. It’s very well to talk of gentle girl; buta 
gentle boy—it sounds ridiculous. I should be 
ready to knock a fellow down for calling me 
so!” 

“And yet, Julius,a few years hence, you 
would be very angry, if any one were to say 
you were not a gentle man.” 

“A gentle man. 
the word that way before. 


manly than a gentle boy ?” 
“ Yes, indeed, mother.” 


I never thought of dividing 
Being gentle al- 
ways seems to me like being weak, womanish.” 

“This isso far from being the case, my son, 
that you will always find the bravest men are 
the most gentle. The spirit of chivalry that 
youso much admire, was a spirit of the noblest 
courage and the utmost gentleness combined. 
Still, I dare say you would rather be called a 


“Well, then, my son, it is my great wish 
that you should endeavor to unite the two. 
Show yourself manly, when you are exposed to 


called to speak the truth, though the speaking 
of it may bring reproach on you; be manly 
when you are in sickness and pain. At the ~ 
same time be gentle, whether you be with fe- 
males or with men; be gentle towards all men. 
By putting the two spirits together, you will 
deserve a name, which, perhaps, you will not 
so greatly object to.” 

“Tsee what you mean, dear mother, and I 
will endeavor to be what you wish—a gentle- 
manly boy.” 


THE BEAM OF SUNSHINE. 
“Well, but dear mother,” I love the sun- 
shine, better, I think, than this ‘shady place, 
that dear brother speaks so much about. I 
think all shade would not be so pleasant as all 
sunshine.” This was said by a little sunbeam 
of home, in the form of a darling little girl of 
some eight summers ; who had no other thought 
but to see everything basking in sunshine. 
She must hang her bird in a position to greet 
with his melody the sun when he first rose 
above the neighboring chimney tops. Her kit- 
ten must be laid where the bright god of day 
had spread his wing. And the pet rosetree, 
which throve in the bright sunshine of her eyes, 
must be posted from lattice to lattice, as the 
bright luminary gathered his golden skirts 
around him and retired from east to west. She 
“must rise early,” each morning, that she 
might not lose one glance of her favorite. And 
truly, this little girl, was herself “a human 
sunbeam,” always making it light where she 
came. Was mamma ill? she came softly, and 
quietly, whispering, “I love you, may I kiss 
you? is there anything Alice can do for 
dear mother?” Did the baby cry, her smiles 
immediately soothe it to quietness. Was there 
any piece of work within her ability, needed? 
she was at your service. An errand? her little 
feet compassed the distance almost like her fa- 
vorite, the sunbeam. 

She is a brown little girl, as one may sup- 
pose by her love for her warm acquaintance ; 
but she thinks not of that, while she can make 
all around her happy by her smiles_ or her use- 
fulness! verily she “makes sunshine in a shady 
place.” May “ Our Father who is in heaven,” 
cause the sun of his righteousness constantly 
to brighten her life, that by her example she 
may incline all of her acquaintances, both boys 
and girls, to become rays of sunshine to make 
happy their homes and all about them. If 
every little boy and girl were a sunbeam like 
this, the earth would soon be filled with the 
light of goodness: and it would not be dark 
even on the most cloudy day; for the light of 
kindness and love within their hearts would 
brighten all with the sunshine of happiness. 

S. S. Gaz. 

















SMorality. 





LAW AND ORDER. 

“Has she come, yet?” said Barney Gibson 
to a group of boys and girls who were collect- 
edin front of the village school-house, on a 
pleasant spring morning. He referred to the 
new school mistress, who was to begin school 
that morning. 

“No; it is only eight o’clock,” said one. 
“Let us goin and overturn the benches,” 
said Barney. 

“ What for ?” said James Everill. 

“To plague her.” 

“T can’t see what you wish to plague her 
for. She has not done you any harm.” 

“ And I do not intend she shall. I do not 
intend to mind her. She isn’t seventeen years 
old yet, and Iam not to be governed by a 

irl.” 

“T guess she knows enough to teach you,” 
said one of the girls. 

‘“‘T guess she is not strong enough to govern 
me. What isthe use in being governed by 
one who is no stronger than you are ?” 

“T expect to obey her,” said James, because 
she is the teacher, and not because she may be 
stronger or weaker than some in the school. 
It is the business of those who go to school to 
obey the teacher. That is what they go for.” 

“J have heard it said that young persons go 
to school to learn.” 

“They cannot learn, unless they are obedi- 
ent to the rules of the school.” 

“T know better than that. 
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earn, if he has a mind to, whether he obeys 

eteacher or not. I should like to see that 
ittle girl undertake to make me obey. I would 

‘how her that it will take a man to do that.” 

“ You need not talk,” said the girl,who spoke a 
ittle before ; “ you won't dare to disobey.” 

“ Won't I though? you see.” 

At nine o’clock the school mistress came, 
nd school began. It was a beautiful scene. 
The children were all clean and neatly dressed, 
bnd the sweet smile that rested on the lips of 
Miss Mason, caused a similar one to rest on 
e lips of all the girls and most of the boys. 
Barney, you may well believe, was not of that 
number. He was bent on showing his cour- 
ge, by setting himself in opposition to author- 
ty. He determined to go as far as he could 
owards making a brute of himself, by ac- 
nowledging no law but that of the stronger, 

hat is, of brute force. 

# “You may all study your lessons for half an 
our,” said Miss Mason. “Let us have no 
nattention or whispering, but let each one fix 
his eye and his mind on the lesson.” 

Every one gave cheerful obedience to her 
ommand, except Barney. He continued gaz- 

g about the room in a manner intended to at- 

act attention, and provoke reproof from the 
eacher. She suspected his object, and took 
ho notice of him, busying herself with prepar- 
ng the copies for writing. When he came to 
stand up with his class to spell the lesson which 

ey had been thus directed to study, he miss- 
pd almost every word. “ You have not studied 
vour lesson,” said the teacher. 
“T know it,” said Barney. 
In thus speaking, Miss M. fixed her eye 
pon him, till he turned very red, and felt very 
ncomfortable. ‘You will study this after- 
oon,” said Miss M., in a tone so pleasant that 
Jbtseemed like an exhortation, but so firm as to 
eave no doubt that it was a command, 
After school was dismissed, Barney attempt- 
ed in vain to rouse a spirit of rebellion against 
the new teacher. The impression she had 
made was decidedly favorable. The pupils 
elta much stronger inclinxtion to love her, 
an to disobey her. If this had not been the 
ase, they knew that they were under obliga- 
ion to obey her just commands. They had 
been too well instructed in their duty to sup- 
pose that their obedience was to depend upon 
eir personal feelings towards the teacher. 

Barney fouad that he should gain no credit 
by braving authority, and besides, he thought 
t quite possible that Miss Mason might do 
more than look at him, the next time he dis- 
obeyed her. He accordingly laid aside his 
Wbold and insulting manner, and adopted an ob- 
isequious one scarcely less unpleasant. The 
ully and the sycophant are nearly related. 

I will relate another and more pleasant inci- 
ident, which has a bearing upon the heading I 
ave given this article. Robert Hamilton was 

a lad of great promise. His father was a man 

of wealth and influence, a consistent Christian, 
fand of course a good citizen. He took pains 

0 instill right principles into the mind of his 
son. Robert was remarkable for his adherence 

9 principle. When asked to give areason for 
‘ghis conduct ina particular instance, he could 
always refer to some principle. 

On a certain occasion he went to school, and 
was “ called up,” as the phrase was, as soon as 
he entered the school-house. ‘ Robert,” said 

e teacher, in an angry tone, “what did you 
do that mischief for?” mentioning some mis- 
chief which had been done. 

“Tt must be proved that I did it, before I am 
called onto give areason for doing it,” said 
| Robert coolly. 

“Don’t you deny it,” said the teacher, still 
more angrily. 

Robert was silent. “Hold out your hand,” 
suid the teacher. Robert hesitated, and was 
about to speak, but the command was repeated, 
and he obeyed. A number of heavy blows 
were struck with the ferule. “Now take your 
seat.” Robert did so, and pursued his studies 
as if nothing had happencd. 

Robert was entirely innocent of the crime 
for which he was punished, and this fact was 
well known to the school. Many thought that 
he would leave the school, and were surprised 
to find him day after day in his place. One 
or two expressed the opinion that it was mean 
in him to obey a teacher who had treated him 
SO unjustly. 

“T could leave the school,” said he, “ifI 
thought best ; but I do not wish to do that. So 
‘ong as I am a member of the school, my duty 



































is to obey the teacher. I obey him because he 
is the teacher.” 

He who could thus obey from principle, was 
learning how to govern. When he became a 
man, his fellow citizens elevated him to one of 
the most important posts in the government of 
the State.—M. Y. Obs. 


Sabbath School. 

















A REAL LETTER 


From a Sunday School Teacher, (since deceased) 
to her Class. 


My Precious Charge,—For thus I must ad- 
dress you, though the tie that bound us togeth- 
er, as teacher and scholars, is now severed. 
How can I otherwise regard you, when I re- 
collect that the hand of Providence brought us 
together in that endearing relation? Often do 
I close my eyes, and see you, as you first sat 
before me, a cheerful, happy little band, won- 
dering what the stranger would have to say. I 
loved you then, and as each year has rolled by, 
have found that love increasing. Neither sick- 
ness, change of scene, of friends, or distance 
has quenched it, and now, I have no hesitation 
in calling you “ precious.” 

Can you tell me what has kept alive this 
flame? Itis, that ina measure, your eternal 
interests were committed to my care. I called 
to mind, when our intercourse commenced, 
that each one of you possessed an immortal 
soul, and upon your decision here depended 
your eternal happiness or misery. In my hands 
was placed a Bible, which, with the aid of the 
Holy Spirit, was sufficient to lead you in the 
right path. This I was to study with you, and 
with all simplicity and earnestness, set before 
you the great truths contained therein. Hada 
casket, containing the most precious jewels of 
a friend been committed to my keeping, would 
I not have watched over them? How anxious 
would I have been to preserve them from tar- 
nish or rust; how careful to secure them from 
the midnight robber—but what are all the 
jewels in the world when compared to one 
never-dying soul? Was it wonderful that I 
should entertain the most trembling anxiety, 
lest your great enemy, the devil, should se- 
cure you for his—lest some mistake on my 
part should be the means of leading you astray. 
It made me watchful while with you; diligent 
while preparing for you; and intensely anx- 
ious when sickness came, lest you should be 
cut off in your sins. This may give you some 
faint idea of the feelings of a teacher—but you 
will never fully understand them, unless you 
assume the same responsibilities. How often 
have I felt the tear start to my eye, when a 
smile has played upon every face, while some 
appalling truth was set before you. Oh! the 
agony that followed, when, in the silence of 
my chamber, I recollected the levity displayed 
by those I so dearly loved. Even now Iam 
ready to weep over it, and do sometimes. 

These days and years have all passed by. 
Much then said and done has probably faded 
from your memories ; but remember, with God 
it is one eternal now. What passed long since 
is present now to him, and there will be a day 
when even you will have all these things re- 
turn to your mind. “ Every idle word that men 
shall speak, they shall give account thereof in 
the day of judgment;” not only that, God 
searcheth the heart and sees every improper 
thought that has dwelt there, and those you 
will remember too. Then think of the amount 
of instruction you have received—the opportu- 
nities you have had for hearing much more, 
which have been overlooked. These are all 
talents which must be accounted for. After 
even this slight review, do you feel able to 
stand before infinite purity and holiness? Are 
you able to meet his wrath in that great day ? 
You cannot be. ; 

Why not then fly at once to the Saviour ? 
Are you waiting for a more convenient season ? 
I am afraid, if you decide upon that, the right 
time will never come. Remember him who 
said, “Go thy way for this time, at a more 
convenient season I wall call for thee.” That 
time perhaps never came, and we have sad rea- 
son to suppose he died in his sins. “God has 
said, my Spirit shall not always strive with 
men.” He will not be trifled with, and when 
we procrastinate, we are doing all in our pow- 
er to drive away the Spirit, and it is only 





through him that we can ever experience these 


desires. ‘Turn ye, turn ye, why will ye die >” 
is the Bible invitation. Pause and hear the 
Saviour saying, “Come unto me all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” “ Ho every one that thirsteth,” is angth- 
er pressing invitation. Still he is not willing 
to give you up. He is sending his Spirit to re- 
mind you of death, judgment and eternity. 
Oh! do not regard him as a hard master. He 
is all love, and desireth not the death of the 
sinner. 

Think of what he has done to prepare a way 
of escape. All this long list of sins has been 
laid upon him. As he passed through life the 
burden of them rendered him a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief. In the garden they 
caused him to sweat great drops of blood, and 
on the cross, hear his cry, “ My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me!” Why was he re- 
duced to this agony—surely not for himself. 
Did he not stand in our place, and was not the 
wrath of God for our sins resting upon him? 
Can you resist this? Look at him thus, until 
your eyes overflow. Ah! strange as it may 
appear, I know all this can be resisted, and will 
be, unless your hearts are softened by the Spir- 
it of God. 

Do I hearany one say, “ Then why invite us 
tocome? I cannot change my own heart.” 
That is just the argument I would use for your 
applying at once.. This dear Saviour has not 
purchased salvation and then placed it out of 
your reach. He brings it and offers it himself, 
and all he requires, is “ ask.” 

Still I hear some unbelieving heart say, How 
canIask? Ido not know how. Let this be 
your first petition, Lord, teach me to pray. Do 
you say you have no desires, no faith, no re- 
peatance. That is all very true, but do you 
expect to put them in your hearts? No, if 
you could, you would not need Christ. It is 
just because you are utterly unable to do one 
right thing or think one right thought, that he 
offers to be your teacher,your sanctifier through 
his Spirit. 

Probably you now fly to the next excuse. 
How can I, who am wholly unclean, approach 
this Holy God? You forget the foundation of 
the plan whereby youare alone to be accepted— 
the merits of the Saviour. When God receives 
a sinner, Jesus stands between them, and 
pleads what he has done; and the poor trem- 
bling outcast need not be afraid to speak, when 
the beloved Son presents his petition. Only 
hold fast to him and he will carry you safely 
through. 

You are not done yet with your objections. 
Do you finda difficulty in attempting to pray 
because you cannot see Christ? Many I know 
think and say, “had I been on earth when he 
dwelt among men,I could have told him all 
my desires; but now it seems as if he could 
not hear, Letme ask you if re have any dif- 
ficulty in making a request of your earthly fa- 
ther, even when you are not in his presence? 
However situated he may be, let you only be 
persuaded that he is within hearing, and you 
will not cease calling till he answers. Why 
cannot you do so with the Saviour. You know 
that he is always near. Then trust to that, and 
falling on your knees, tell him all these diffi- 
culties, just as you would one of your friends, 
and ask him to take them away. 

David says in one of the Psalms, (xxxiv. 4.) 
that the Lord took away his fears. Why not 
yours? David was a sinner as the rest of us 
are, and found that when he asked, God an- 
swered. Oh! do not delay. To-day is the 
day of mercy, and how can any of you calcu- 
late upon the morrow? You may then be be- 

ond the reach ofhope. You would delight my 
ee by answering in the affirmative. 

Can you not write to me, and tell me what 
you think about this great question? I pray 
very often for you, that the Holy Spirit would 
lead you to a knowledge of your state of dan- 
ger and sin, and bring you to embrace the Sa- 
viour. Will you not pray for yourselves and 
your teacher? The time will come, when, if 
you have continued to reject these offers of 
mercy, I shall be obliged to be a witness against 

ou. Ye know your duty but ye did it not. 
he you prevent it, by turning unto him whom 

ou have pierced, and I, by the grace of God, 
be enabled to say in that great day, Lord here 
am I, and the children thou hast given me. 


Your deeply interested Teacher. 


“T could never get along in the world till I 
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BOSTON ANNIVERSARIES. 


Having had the pleasure of attending some of 
the very interesting services of this weck, I 
have thought my young friends, who read the 
Companion, might be gratified by some notice 
of them. 

I have taken my seat in n spacious and beau- 
tiful church at a morning meeting for prayer. 
I am greatly interested to see the crowds that 
enter. Thoughtful, serious, and quiet, the 
people seek their respective locations, till the 
whole house is filled. Those venerable for age 
are there, and great numbers in the morning of 
life. Especially I see a very large collection 
of those whose great work it is to preach the 
gospel, andteach men the way to Heaven. We 
unite in hymns of sacred praise,—fervent pray- 
ers are offered. A gentleman rises and gives 
an affecting account of a revival of religion in 
a Female Seminary, in which a large number 
of young ladies are brought to embrace the 
Saviour, and find their happiness in Him. Then 
a distinguished president of one of our colleges 
speaks in behalf of prayer for literary institu- 
tions. He says that eighty of the students in 
one of these colleges, have the Christian min- 
istry in view, and sixteen of them have already 
declared their purpose to go and carry the gos- 
pel to the distant heathen world. Since the 
commencement of the present year, great spir- 
itual blessings have come down upon many of 
those institutions, and large numbers have wel- 
comed Christ to their hearts. 

Go with me now to another assembly. We 
are now in the Tremont Temple. Now occurs 
the Anniversary of the merican and Foreign 
Christian Union, the object of which is to 
promote the gospel among Catholics, in our 
own and in other countries. Seventy-eight 
missionaries have been employed in this work 
during the past year. And it is very interest- 
ing to observe that devout and faithful men 
can be found for this work for so many different 
nations and speaking so many different lan- 
guages ; for fourteen of these men were Ger- 
mans, twenty were Irish, ten were French and 
Canadians, three were Italians, two were Span- 
iards, and two were Portuguese, the rest En- 
glish and Americans. And they were of all 
evangelical denominations, and a large number 
of them were converted from Romanism. One 
gentleman from Philadelphia, another from Al- 
bany, and another from Paris, addressed the 
meeting. And it was a precious privilege to 
be there. 

Let us now look in upon another of the most 
interesting of the Boston Anniversaries, that of 
the Boston Seamen’s Friend Society. Here we 
have a vast assembly of those who care for 
the men who “do business upon the great 
waters.” The Sailor's Home in Boston has 
been the Home, for a longer or shorter period, 
of seventeen hundred and fifty-six seamen dur- 
ing the past year. The whole number who 
have enjoyed its advantages since its establish- 
ment in 1845, is ten thousand and one hundred. 
Mr. Spaulding from New York, stated that 
thirty years ago there were but three Seamen’s 
preachers in the land; now there are thirty, 
and nearly as many commodious places of 
public worship. There are now near half an 
hundred Sailor’s Homes, whereas there was not 
one thirty years ago. The one in New York 
has been the home in the last nine years, of 
more than 30,000 seamen. After a very spir- 
ited address from a gentleman from Philadel- 
phia, and another from the venerable Dr. Beech- 





determined not to have my own way.”—Payson. 
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than ever interested in behalf of the sons of the 
sea. 

We find ourselves next in a goodly assembly 
of.the friends of the African race. They are 
those who are interested in the Colonization of 
the free colored population of our country in 
Africa. From the report and addresses of the 
occasion, we learn that the New Republic of 
Liberia in Africa, is in a very flourishing state, 
that large numbers of emigrants are every year 
hastening to join theig brethren in Africa, and 
the cause is operating with happy effect in 
opening the way for the emancipation of the 
slaves of our country. 

Let us not forget the American Tract Sqciety. 
The immense crowd which thronged the Tre- 
mont Temple, testified to the deep interest felt 
in this great cause. In four New England 
States, twenty colporteurs have been employed 
the past year. They report having visited 
more than twenty thousand families,and with the 
largest portion of them holding religious con- 
versation and offering prayer. Near five thous- 
and dollars worth of religious publications have 
been sold, and above seven hundred dollars 
worth have been gratuitously given the desti- 
tute. Interesting speeches were made by Mr. 
Cady of Westboro, at Dr. Johns of Baltimore, 
and Rev. Mr. Cook from New York. 


Having a few moments let us step into the 
Convention of Congregational Ministers. It is 
composed of Orthodox and Unitarian ministers 
of this State. They meet once a year, differ- 
ing much in views of religion, but bound to- 
gether by this tie, viz., that they own together 
a fund, gathered by legacies, collections, &c., 
amounting to about eighty-seven thousand dol- 
lars, the income of which is about eight hun- 
dred dollars,and is every year distributed among 
the widows and children of deceased ministers 
in this State. Forty-three widows were this 
year aided by this charity. For the same pur- 
pose, a collection is taken up after the Conven- 
tion Sermon, which is preached on Thursday of 
Anniversary week each year. Many of the 
afflicted and the sorrowful are in this way made 
comfortable, who otherwise might have the 
sorrows of poverty added to those of bereave- 
ment. 


But we have not yet done with the solemn 
assemblies. We next find ourselves in the 
Mass. Sabbath School Society. Here too is an 
immense assembly. Anda delightful thought 
it is that they are deeply interested in the best 
welfare of the young. The President of the 
Society opens the services with a happy ad- 
dress. The Secretary’s Report informs us that 
forty-seven new books have been published 
this year, and that there are 1033 in the whole 
series. The Society has extended its good in- 
fluences, not only through this State, but in a 
half a dozen others, and is doing a noble work 
in several of the far away and frontier regions 
of the West. Rev. Mr. Means of Dorchester, 
deeply interested the audience in a beautiful 
and effective speech. Mr. Adams from Iowa, 
gave a most encouraging account of the useful- 
ness of the libraries, which our young friends 
are helping to send to these destitute regions, 
and the venerable Dr, Beecher closed with his 
usual impressive eloquence. The presence of 
so large a number of teachers and ardent 
friends of the young, and the happy modes of 
illustration and appeal, made one of the most 
precious meetings ofthe week. 


But we must have one more. Notwithstand- 
ing the. dark and damp evening, the Tremont 
Temple was crowded with people to attend the 
Foreign Missionary meeting. We had arep- 
resentation of the four quarters of the globe, 
viz., Mr. Ballantine from Asia, Mr. Ward from 





Constantinople in Europe, Mr. Walker from 
Africa, and Rev. Mr. Storrs of Brooklyn, in 
America. These gentlemen were all very hap- 
py in their addresses, intensely interesting the 
vast assembly, while the songs of praise by 
such a multitude, were as the sound of many 
waters, 

The closing meeting of the week was one 
for Prayer and Christian Exhortation at the 
Winter Street Church on Friday morning. 
The house was filled, and a most delightful 
season it was of the union of pious hearts in 
the work of the Lord. As one and another 
poured out their hearts in prayer and appeal, 
mingled with songs of sacred praise, it seemed 
as though the Holy Spirit were actually pres- 
ent, uniting all hearts in the sweetest Chris- 
tian fellowship and love. The beautiful hymn, 
“ Blest be the tie that binds,” was sung at the 
close, and the great assembly of the saints dis- 
persed, never more all to meet in such a meet- 
ing in the present world. 

The writer, as he mingled in the various 
scenes of the present week, could not but call 
to mind the fact, that during the twenty-five 
years in which he has been familiar with these 
hallowed anniversaries, great numbers of Min- 
isters and Christians, whom he had met here, 
had passed away tothe scenes of eternity. And 
the thought came up, and now presses him to 
utter it, Will not the young readers of the 
Companion interest themselves in that glorious 
Saviour, whose kingdom these Anniversaries 
is designed to promote, so that they too, as 
their seniors in life pass away to the grave, 
may take their places in promoting the beauty 
of Zion, and extending the knowledge of the 
Suviour through the world. 





There was also a meeting in behalf of Sab- 
bath Schools in the Methodist Church in Brom- 
field street, at which Rev. Daniel Wise ad- 
dressed the children, telling them about the 
great Crystal Palace in London; and the great 
diamond exhibited there, and then said he 
would tell them of a little friend of his who 
had a diamond wore precious than that. The 
diamond of his friend had never been purchas- 
ed but once, and the price paid for it, was 
ater than all the gold in the world. The 
mond in the Crystal Palace was kept ina 
casket, lined with soft velvet, and enclosed in 
a gilt case. But the diamond that his friend 
had was set in a beautiful vase, which stood on a 
pedestal, wrought in a very artistic manner, and 
the vase was surmounted with a globe, in which 
was a case softer than velvet, in which the dia- 
mond was placed, and there were two windows 
of stained glass, which looked out of it. And 
this casket was placed ina palace vastly su- 
perior to the Crystal Palace, lighted up with a 
vast solar globe, and a vast number of little 
lamps. And this diamond must always be a 
diamond. That one in the Crystal Palace 
might be broken to pieces with a hammer ; but 
if one of the stars should fall upon the casket 
that contained his little friend’s diamond, 
though it might break the casket, it would not 
hurt the diamond. It must last for ever. 

Again, the diamond in the Crystal Palace at- 
tracted a great deal of attention from all classes 
of people. But this little friend of his had vis- 
iters to look at his little friend’s diamond of 
greater dignity than Queen Victoria and all 
her noblemen. 

But again,—there are guards set round 
that diamond; for there were many thieves 
there, who would be glad to pet it. But his 
little friend was in danger of losing her dia- 
mond ; for there was a great ng 0 thieves, 
with a great thief at their head, who had been 
stealing ail his life, and they were determined 
to get this diamond away from her; and yet 
they all pretended that they did not want the 
diamond. But his little friend had a keeper, 
who was able to keep this diamond for her, and 
would do so, if she would trust him with it, 
Mr. Wise proceeded to explain the enigma of 
his discourse, but we will leave our young 
readers to guess it out. 








LETTER 10 THE EDITOR. 
Lynn, May 27, 1851. 

Mr. Nath’l Willis,—I have a little brother 
that I wanted to make.a present to, the first of 
the year, and I did not know what to get for 
him, till I thought of the Companion. I do not 
know of anything that would have pleased him 
more than that does, as it brings something 
new and interesting every week. I think if all 
the little girls and boys who read the Compan- 
ion every week, would try to live up to what it 
teaches, there is not much danger of their be- 
coming bad men and women. 


Yours, respectfully, W. W. jr. 


upon hearing the alarm, ran and instantly thre 

himself into the water with his clothes o 

After swimming with the child to a place 

safety, Master Wyeth, without stopping, we 

back and recovered his hat !—Post. 
—— 


Remarx.—A number Of physicians we 
once disputing as to what would best. sharpe 
the sight. Some recommended one thing, a 
some another, till at last, one said, that th 
was nothing that would do it like envy, for i 
magnifies and multiplies all the errors of man 


Prodigality is the vice of youth—avarice, o 
age. 








Daricty. 








Poctry. 





I WANT TO PRAISE GOD. 

In one of the most wicked and hopeless parts 
of my parish I set up a Sabbath School. I had 
a class of ten boys and twelve girls. And be- 
cause I could not attend it regularly, as I wish- 
ed on the Sabbath, I held it on a week day. 
There I taught them to read, to spell, to tell 
the pauses and meaning of words. I prayed 
and sung with them. And one day when hear- 
ing their lesson “ on the floor,” there appeared 
great solemnity and some of the children wept. 

But as I did not see them again for some 
days, a woman who had been very careless sent 
me word that her little boy was troubled in his 
mind, and wanted to see me. I went to the 
house and saw the little boy on the wood-pile 
with his axe. I went in without speaking to 


him. His mother said he had been several |_ 


times to a neighbor’s to get an old lady to 
pray for him. Soon the boy came in with his 
face washed and his hair combed. He took 
his little chair and set it down by me and lis- 
tened. Well, said I, A., how do you feel in 
your mind? He said he felt as if he wanted to 
praise God with all his might. 

Then it was that Sabbath schools first en- 
deared themselves to me. 

Vt. Chronicle.) Cur~pren’s Minister. 


a 
THE PLUMS. 


Mrs. Halden with her four children, paid a 
visit one day to their grandpapa, whom they 
found in his beautiful — The old gen- 
tleman was not long in bringing them four fine 
plums, which he presented on a leaf, smiling, 
and saying at the same time, “ Now let me see 
how cleverly you can manage to divide these 
four plums among five persons, so that the di- 
vision may be equal.” “0,” said Charlotte, the 
youngest girl, “I will see to that; only = 
must let me divide them as I please.” She 
then took the four plums, saying, “ My sister 
and I and one plum make three ; my two broth- 
ers and one plum make also three; and mama 
and two plums make three; so that here are 
four plums divided among five persons, and all 
making up equal numbers, according to grand- 
papa’s rule.” This mode of division caused 
general satisfaction, _— mama gave up her 
two plums to let each of the children have one ; 
and grandpapa was so pleased with Charlotte’s 
clever arrangement, that he pulled a charming 
nosegay for her, observing at the same time 
that “Charlotte’s ingenious calculation did 
much credit to her head, but still more to her 
heart.” 

a 


FAMILY READING. 


Dr. Chalmers, in a letter to his sister, says, 
“One part of our family system we derive 
much pleasure and improvement from. From 
dinner to tea I read alould to Mrs. Chalmers, 
and I never wish for a single creature to be 
with us whose call would interrupt this pro- 
cess. * Perhaps you have anticipated 
me in this matter. I would recommend above 
all things, religious lives to you. I think you 
will be pleased with the very progress of this 
operation, and long, asI do, for the coming 
round of this agreeable family exercise.” 

———— 


A PLEASING INCIDENT. 


Mr. Philips of Chelsea, called on us yester- 
terday, with his son, William Augustus, aged 
six years. On Saturday, the lad fell overboard 
from a wharf in that town, and after sinking 
once, was rescued from drowning by the ad- 
mirable courage and coolness of another bo 
named Joseph Wyeth, only twelve years old. 
He was at some distance from the scene, but 








LITTLE BESSIE ; 
And the Way in which she fell Asleep. 


Hug me closer, closer, mother, 
Put your arms around me tight, 
I am cold and tired, mother, 
And I feel so strange to-night! 
Something hurts me here, dear mother, 
Like a stone upon my breast, 
Oh I wonder, wonder, mother, 
Why it is I cannot rest. 


All the day, while you were working, 
As I lay upon my bed, 
I was trying to be patient, 
And tothink of what you said,— 
How the kind and blessed Jesus, 
Loves his lambs to watch and keep, 
And I wish’d he come and take me 
In his arms, that I might sleep. 


Just before the lamp was lighted, 
Just before the children came, 


While the room was very quiet, ¥' 


I heard some one call my name ; 
All at once the window opened ;~ 

In a field were lambs and sheep, 
Some from out a brook were drinking, 

Some were lying fast asleep! 


But I could not see the Saviour, 
Though I strained my eyes to. see ; 
And I wondered if he saw me, 
If he’d speak to such as me ; 
In a moment I was looking 
On a world so bright and fair, 
Which was full of little children, 
And they seemed so happy there. 


They were singing, O how sweetly ! 
Sweeter son 1 heard ; 
ba were singing sweeter, mother, 
Than can sing our yellow bird; 
And while I my breath was holding, 
One, so bright upon me smiled, 
And I knew it must be Jesus, 
When he said come here my child. 


Come up here, my little Bessie, 
Come up here and live with me, 
Where the children never suffer, 
But are happier than you see ; 
ThenI thought of all you’d told me 
Ofthat bright and happy land; 
I was going when you called me, 
When you came and kissed my hand. 


And at first I felt so sorry 
You had called me; I would go; 
O! to sleep, and never suffer ;— 
Mother don’t be crying so! 
Hug me closer, closer, mother, 
Put your arms around me tight ; 
O how much I love you, mother ; 
But I feel so strange to-night! 


And the mother pressed her closer 

To her overburdened breast ; 
On the heart so near to breaking 

Lay the heart so near its rest ; 
In the solemn hour of midnight, 

In the darkness calm and deep, 
Lying on her mother’s bosom, 

Little Bessie fell asleep ! 

[WV Y. Observer. 
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